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The attitude expressed in a letter by Mr. 
Theodore Beadle (WIN, 9/28/78) is a 
perfect example of why we are overrun 
with automobiles, especially in cities. If 
someone with “25 years in management 
roles in the transportation industry” can 
seriously write, “.. .The overwhelming 
majority of the American public desires 
the flexibility and freedom in transporta¬ 
tion that the automobile provides, ’ * then 
surely this is Goliath posing as David. 

Take the example Mr. Beadle cites: 
providing bike racks at 50 Philadelphia 
area rail stations. First, two details he 
neglected to mention: 1) these were the 
familiar, if out-dated, hollow tube steel 
racks which afford practically no security 
and are difficult to use and 2) no attempt 
was made to put the racks in a weather 
sheltered area. But, even if we could 
overlook this, the fact remains that the 
public transit authority (SEPTA) never 
did anything to publicize the existence of 
these facilities or encourage their use. 

An experiment designed to fail. 

It would, of course, be asking too 
much to have a public transit system 
which vigorously pursues new riders 
through mixed-mode opportunities and 
other measures. As for Mr. Beadle's 
hopes for a 4 ‘more realistic appraisal” of 
US transportation needs in future WINs, 
what could be more realistic than 
McFadden’s statistic of50,000 dead/ 
5,000,000 injured in an average recent 
year? What vision could be more practi¬ 
cal than to reopen the alternative paths? 

—WILLIAM B. MOFFETT 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

While I also believe that Marty Jezer’s 
article “Who's on First? What’s on 
Second?” (WIN, 10/12/78) is very good 
(that is, if you deposit the quotes from 
Mao in the rubbish bin of history), I think 
that Deena Hurwitz (Letters, 11/2/78) is 
way off base. 

It is too bad that the Abalone Alliance’s 
August 6-9 actions were a disappoint¬ 
ment to her. For most of the people in¬ 
volved it was an incredibly energizing 
experience. The Abalone Alliance has 
experienced a great influx of new indi¬ 
viduals and groups since August. It is too 
bad that she thought that the 500 people 
arrested were only festively parading. 
Perhaps many of the 500 were not fully 
prepared for the consequence of their 
action: jail. Perhaps many of the people 
were there to participate in a festive 
event to try and stop Diablo. Perhaps. 

But I would not denigrate their commit¬ 
ment or effectiveness for that reason. 


It is too bad that all the people that 
Deena talked to in San Luis Obispo 
thought we were doing things the wrong 
way. It is too bad that she thinks we 
alienated the entire community by using 
civil disobedience. The people that I 
talked to in SLO fall into three groups. 
Those who are pro-nuclear and opposed 
to any effort to stop the plant; those who 
are opposed to the nuke but thought we 
shouldn’t be breaking the law (and # 
making the county spend money on us); 
and those who were opposed to the nuke 
and supported civil disobedience. San 
Luis Obispo is a conservative commun¬ 
ity. Only about one-quarter to one-third 
are anti-nuke. Those people that need to 
be convinced that the nuke is bad and 
respect for the laws protecting the nuke 
is also bad are an incredible majority. It 
would be naive to believe that we could 
win them over with one action. Only 
through an extensive educational- 
outreach program and more civil diso¬ 
bedience will we be able to. 

It is too bad that she considers civil 
disobedience inappropriate and possibly 
obsolete. Civil disobedience will only be 
obsolete when there are no more evil 
laws protecting evil endeavors. There 
are of course times when civil disobedi¬ 
ence is inappropriate. For example, the 
Abalone has been planning until recent¬ 
ly a huge, mass civil disobedience in 
mid-February. After much fighting that 
date has been moved to late spring. Civil 
disobedience in February would not 
have given us enough time to prepare, in 
terms of outreach, etc., therefore it was 
inappropriate. Civil disobedience in late 
spring, not necessarily at the plant itself, 
does give us enough time. Whether we 
are competent enough to use that time 
well is another question. 

It is also too bad that Deena does not 
offer the Abalone Alliance and the anti¬ 
nuclear movement an alternative that is 
more dynamic and effective. Maybe our 
true strength does ‘ ‘lie in individual 
strength and commitment, ’ ’ but how are 
we going to use that strength? 

The Abalone Alliance now seems to be 
on the track to righting its own wrongs. 
Getting into the lockstep of civil diso¬ 
bedience, without other methods and 
tactics, is wrong. But the overreaction of 
dismissing civil disobedience as a vital 
tool of the anti-nuclear movement is also 
wrong. —STEVEN BELLING 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Thanks for printing the “Midwifery on 
Trial’ ’ article by Kim Schwartz 
(10/19/78). It’s so important that people 
become aware of the problems facing 
midwives these days. Here in Massachu¬ 
setts, midwives must be “legal”: 
registered nurses with special mid¬ 
wifery training. But even then, they can 
only deliver with an obstetrician present, 
and in a hospital or clinic setting—re¬ 
strictive to say the least. As a matter of 
fact, the head of the obstetrical depart¬ 
ment at the University of Massachusetts 
Medical School was quoted in a Boston 


paper last year as saying that those of us 
who opt for home births are the 
“lunatic fringe,” and that his idea of 
family-centered childbirth was to have 
the mother and father together watching 
the fetal monitor. 

Well, I know better. After having 
delivered my first two babies in a hos¬ 
pital, I gave birth to my third child at 
home last year, with the love and assis¬ 
tance of a wonderful lay midwife (and my 
husband, children and sister). If there 
really is a ‘ ‘lunatic fringe/’ I know who it 

—LOUISE DEMERS 
Grafton, Mass. 

I usually try to stave off the numerous 
fund appeals that come to my mailbox— 
but you’ve sneaked through my de¬ 
fenses. You’re right, I depend on WIN to 
keep me in touch with so many things. 
The magazine is excellent and I want to 
see it continue. 

One complaint about your fund appeal 
though: for all your labor consciousness, 
I’m surprised to see that you put back 
wages at the bottom of the list of debts. 
Here’s to the day when we’ll no longer 
have to exploit ourselves in order to 
serve our causes. I’d like my $10 to pay 
somebody’s wages. 

Thanks for all of your good work. 

—SUSAN FUTRELL 
Iowa City, la. 

It was interesting to read the Harris’ 
statement in your October 19 issue. 

Their justification for terrorizing Patricia 
Hearst is both ludicrous and horrifying. 
Even though some of the SLA came from 
the women ’ s movement (the Harrises 
tell us), they assert M pride” in their deci¬ 
sion to kidnap the daughter of a rich 
man—and justify the action by claiming 
that Hearst was never raped, beaten, or 
locked in a closet for weeks on end. 

Whether their version of how they ter¬ 
rorized Hearst is true or not (and I see no 
more reason to believe them than her), 
the fact remains that they dragged her 
out of the house at gunpoint and kept her 
with them for some amount of time 
before her “conversion” to their cause. 
Presumably, before this miraculous 
event she did not stay with them willing¬ 
ly; presumably they either locked her up 
somewhere or threatened to harm her if 
she left. This is terrorization, pure and 
simple, and itself warrants our total con¬ 
demnation of them. 

“We participated in an act which 
removed Patricia Hearst from her home, 
her way of life, the people she knew and 
the privilege which had insulated her 
from the oppression that so many people 
suffer.” Ah, so they did it for her own 
good! It’s hardly surprising that Bill 
Harris believes this—men have been 
terrorizing women for our own good 
since the beginnings of patriarchy (what 
does the rapist do but treat his victim to a 
good fuck?). It’s more disheartening to 
me that Ms. Harris chose to fully partici¬ 
pate in this act—chose to join with men 
in terrorizing an innocent woman 
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because they couldn ’t get to the man 
who owned her. 

I don’t believe—morally or 
tactically—in this sort of terrorism in any 
case. I was as horrified as any Republi¬ 
can at the kidnapping and murder of 
Aldo Moro. But at least the Italian ter¬ 
rorists have so far had the integrity to 
confine their terrorist acts to the real 
enemies—the upper-class men in 
power—rather than the women the men 
own. Their actions deserve our anger 
and our censure, but not our contempt. 

Ironically, of course, the Harrises and 
their companions accomplished nothing 
in spite oftheir hollow boast that ‘ ‘the 
historic accomplishments of the Hearst 
kidnappings can never be erased. ” 

These “accomplishments” include 
“forcing the Hearst family to funnel two 
million dollars worth of food into the poor 
communities of California. ’ ’ Nice, but 
they’d have done as well throwing a 
charity ball—and the recipients of their 
largesse wouldn’t have been photo¬ 
graphed by the FBI in the process. They 
nave conveniently forgotten that hun¬ 
dreds of poor people all over the country 
who sent money to Randolph Hearst 
after the kidnapping to help him ransom 
his daughter. The SLA forced the poor 
who took the food to participate in a 
situation as degrading as any petty- 
bureaucratic welfare administrator 
could conceive of. Hearst himself could 
not have more cynically manipulated the 
needs of the poor. Then they “exposed” 
the source and extent of Hearst’s 
wealth. ’ ’ What the hell was there to ex¬ 
pose? Randolph Hearst can be accused 
of many things, but hiding his wealth 
isn’t one of them. I doubt that many of us 
were too shocked to learn that he could 
afford $2 million. Patricia Hearst may 
not (as the Harrises told us a while back 
in their New Times article) have seen 
Citizen Kane, but most of the rest of us 
have. No, rather than show Randolph up 
for the nasty capitalist he is, they turned 
him into a martyr—so sympathetic a 
figure that even when public opinion 
turned against his daughter, it didn’t 
turn against him. Who can blame a ’ 

father for continuing to love his prodigal 
daughter? Kidnapping is one of the most 
repellent of crimes to the American 
public. It speaks to a fear that every 
parent lives with. The SLA forced the 
American public to care about Randolph 
Hearst—he couldn’t have gotten better 
PR from Madison Avenue. 

Yet even if their actions had been a 
success, they could never be justified. 

For all the talk among leftists about 
Patricia Hearst’s so-called collaboration 
with the state, it is Mr. Harris and his 
wife who are the real collaborators. 

They, the state that indicted her, and the 
jury that convicted her formed an un¬ 
witting alliance to scapegoat the 
daughter of a rich man. If we can’t 
destroy the rich man, we’ll destroy his 
property. That is the ‘ ‘historic accomp¬ 
lishment of the Hearst kidnapping’ ’— 
the confirmation of the patriarchy’s right 
to objectify women. Their victim remains 


in prison, her terrorization by the state 
an extension of her terrorization by the 
SLA. 

For Bill Harris, I have no more concern 
than I have for any rapist or wife-beater. 
For his wife, I feel anger, contempt, 
sorrow. Her politics are as significant as 
Mirabel Morgan’s, and she has even less 
excuse for them. She has chosen to ally 
with men in the terrorization of women. 
She has chosen to destroy herself. And 
her reactionary commitments have 
gained her nothing. 

—KAREN LINDSEY 
Somerville, Mass. 

I see the letter of Emily and Bill Harris 
(WIN, 10/19/78) as a sad reminder of 
how violence corrupts those who use it. 
Whatever their goals are or were, the 
result is self-defeating and self-destruc¬ 
tive. A similar result has followed vir¬ 
tually every choice of violence over the 
seemingly less attractive use of nonvio¬ 
lent alternatives. 

Consider the leaders of colonial Vir¬ 
ginia who gave us the Bill of Rights. The 
violence of human slavery and the fears 
it created destroyed progressive leader¬ 
ship in Virginia following Jefferson’s 
era. Consider also the goals of our na¬ 
tional independence: The resort to war 
set the stage for city violence (Baltimore, 
etc.) in the years that followed and for 
subsequent wars. 

Changing people’s hearts and minds 
is not achieved by using violence against 
them, nor by personal condemnation. 
Both Gandhi and King based their work 
on a nonviolent confrontation that re¬ 
spected the dignity of their opponents . 

In reality, both were building on the 
good within their opponents. We will 
end war and militarism when more 
people see that war is incompatible with 
their deepest beliefs. Similarly, our sys¬ 
tematic injustice will qnd when more 
people see that it is incompatible with 
the kind of society they want. 

C —DANA S. GRUBB 

/[ \ Gaithersburg, Md. 



I was feeling pretty sorry for myself last 
week when the IRS finally decided to 
initiate collection proceedings against an 
idealistic war tax refuser who doesn’t 
deserve such punishment. 

However, after reading about your 
financial straits I felt much better. So 
here’s some of my hard-earned money— 
before the IRS gets it. 

—ALONZO M. VALENTINE 
Mission Viejo, Calif. 
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M any movement activists cling tenaciously to 
theconviction that power corrupts. From their 
experience fighting the tyranny of existing power 
structures, they are irrevocably persuaded that 
power is inherently evil. The viewpoint explored in 
this article is based on the premise that power is not 
inherently corrupt or evil — it is neutral. 

The nature of power has vitally important impli¬ 
cations for radicals who tend to shun it in their 
political work, in their role as parents, and as a 
general way of existing in the world. It is particu¬ 
larly significant for women who have just begun to 
extricate themselves from underneath the iron 
heel. ManyWomen, along with like-minded men, 
seem inclined to believe that going barefoot is the 
only way to avoid emulating the oppressor. Wheth¬ 
er we function as leaders, parents, caretakers, or¬ 
ganizers, counselors, or adminstrators, the atti¬ 
tude and behavior we adopt toward overt power 
roles will be shaped by our concept of the essential 
properties and dynamics of power. 

The perspective of the victim, deperately strug¬ 
gling to escape the crushing weight of oppression, 
most often corroborates the general ization that 
power is evil. Subjective experience of oppression 
affirms the truth that power does manipulate 
people into unjust and often brutal modes of rela¬ 
tionship. The brutality frequently assumes 
psychological as well as physical expression. None¬ 
theless, oppression is only one among several 
manifestations of power. 

By its very nature power has the capacity to 
create and destroy, to produce joy and grief, to en- 
hance or thwart, to cause I ife or death. Power could 

Norma Becker is a nonviolent activist currently 

volunteering as chairwoman of the War Resisters 
League. She teaches elementary school in New 
York City. 
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therefore be defined simply as the ability to door to 
make. This implies that value judgements cannot 
be attached to power i n the abstract. The form and 
content of power can be evaluated only as it is 
manifested in a concrete situation. 

As an example, contrast the power of a military 
commander to commit mass murder with a nurse's 
power to heal the infirm; the power of parents to 
either nourish or neglect their offspring; the power 
of an individual to choose a course of action within 
circumstances that have already been set versus 
the power of dominant persons or groups to create 
(or conceal) those circumstances. 

Croups committed to radical social change- 
liberation and revolutionary movements—are in¬ 
volved with efforts to change existing power rela¬ 
tionships. This is their general strategic goal. The 
tactics employed include various means of acquir¬ 
ing the power to effect a fundamental change in 
power relationships. But in our movement today, 
there is a generation of new activists, inspired by 
the feminist revolt, who have renounced power 
along with traditional patterns and styles of 
operating. Male dominance, elitist control, 
hierarchical structures, leaders, centralization, 
majority rule—all have been rejected and lumped 
together as oppressive forms derived from 
patriarchal power models. 

In my view, this outlook is an undifferentiated 
response to some very specific ways of functioning. 
These were not only offensive, but also hypocritical 
violationsof our political principles. Unfortunately 
this perspective tends to indicta// pre-existing 
forms indiscriminantly. Its adherents also offer as a 
cure-all, alternatives that they consider to be 
politically sacrosanct. 

In regard to the problem of concentration of 
power, for example, decentralization is projected 








as a democratic panacea. Such as analysis assumes 
that a quantitative dispersal of power will ipso facto 
rectify abuses that are qualitative in nature, l am 
suggesting that decentralization per se may not al¬ 
ways bean adequate solution to the problem. It is 
entirely possible for decentralization to multiply all 
the tyrannies (male dominance, elitist control, 
authoritarian style, etc.) we wish to obi iterate. 

Such a proliferation can be attained by increasing 
the number of units of power and dispersing them 
geographically. 

This is just what happened in the New York City 
school system in 1968-69. A fierce, protracted 
struggle between the teachers' union (United 
Federation of Teachers) and advocates of com¬ 
munity control deeply polarized the city's black, 
Jewish, labor and progressive forces. Eventually 
the long, bitter and ugly strike finally ended with 
the creation of a decentralized structure. So we now 
have 32 corrupt, wasteful, parasitic local Com¬ 
munity Boards in addition to that corrupt, wasteful, 
parasitic monster—the Central Board of Educa¬ 
tion. And noneof them do anything relevant for the 
education of children. 


The pitfall in canonizing any methodology might 
best be underscored through analogy: What joy 
would we derive from seeing the KKK form affinity 
groups, adopt consensus, rotate the Grand Dragon 
and maybe even elect a Grand Dragoness? We 
really have to guard against perpetuating the 
mythology that decentral ization —or any other 
process/structure—will automatically ruleoutop¬ 
pressive behavior. 

A similar situation prevails in regard to con¬ 
sensus style decision-making. This process is 
categorically espoused as the most democratic 
decision-making procedure. At a recent Karen 
Silkwood Memorial program at Columbia 
University, the chairwoman identified oneof the 
sponsoring groups, the SHAD Alliance, as "an or¬ 
ganization devoted to decision-making by consen¬ 
sus and eliminating nuclear power." Wouldn't it 
sound.wierd to us to hear the N AACP identified as 
"an organization devoted to majority vote and 
eliminating racism"? That it is possible for young, 
new activists to equate the magnitude and nature 
of a political goal with an organizational process 
speaks to a pervading political confusion. 

Photo from Right On! A Documentary of Student Prote 







Decision-making by consensus is definitely an 
expansion of democratic process —for groups 
where size, relative homogeneity and mutual trust 
make it workable. The danger lies in attributing 
absolute worth to this method and sanctifying it as 
an inviolable process. When conditions change, 
such a fixed attitude will make it more difficult to 
adapt existing methods to new circumstances. 

Actually consensus decision-making is potential¬ 
ly extremely undemocratic. It enables a single indi¬ 
vidual , acting out of benevolent or malevolent 
motives, to thwart the will of the group. If and when 
such a reality develops —as it inevitably will—we 
will either need to revert to old forms or invent new 
ones. At such time, those of us who perceive 
consensus as absolute rather than relative, as ends 
rather than means, may suffer crushing disil¬ 
lusionment. 

And like consensus, the Bruce Kokopeli/George 
Lakey model of "shared leadership" ("Leader¬ 
ship For Change," WIN 11/2/76) is a seductive 
theoretical construct. It affirms our deepest yearn¬ 
ing for and commitment to egalitarianism. I agree 
that our movement must search for techniques 
which will maximize broader sharing of responsi¬ 
bilities, individual growth and skill acquisition, and 
equal access to leadership functions. But let us not 
delude ourselves. Techniques that are workable in 
groups where good faith and mutual trust can 
abound —relatively small, homogeneous groups 
that essentially constitute a community —are 
probably not applicable in a mass movement where 
the breadth and depth of differences are often as 
potent as the unifying commonalities. Under such 
circumstances, we will have to use different tech¬ 
niques in pursuit of the sameobjectives. 

Examining some of our most recent mass move¬ 
ment experience during the Vietnam era might 
prove useful. It is true that the movement in this 
period was saturated with some intolerable abuses: 
in-group control, racist insensitivity, blatant 
sexism. Who could forget Stokely Carmichael's 
gem: "The only place for women in the movement 
is prone"? Nevertheless, someof theexisting 
realities would have rendered the "shared leader¬ 
ship" formula inoperative. 

One impediment was the sheer size of many 
meetings. Local anti-war coalitions in large cities 
held general meetings with an average attendance 
of 100 to 300 people. National conferences saw an 
attendance ranging from 500to 1500 people. But of 
far greater import than sheer numbers was the fact 
that the movement was relatively broad and 
diverse. It encompassed antagonistic groups who 
frequently could not agree upon the time of day. 
Weeks were spent in passionate debate concerning 
which demand was more "politically correct" — 
"Bring Our Troops Home Now", or "Bring Our 
Troops Home Alive/' 

Worse yet were the incessant power struggles, 
hidden agendas, stacking of meetings, controlling 



the microphone, storming the stage, etc. by 
various sectarian groups. At one mass rally of 
15,000 people, a group of dissidents cut the wires to 
the sound system because they did not like the 
remarks made by one of the featured speakers. One 
never knew whether the organized disruption was 
the workof government agents, movement dissi¬ 
dents, or both. Anyway, it was the kind of fun and 
games not conducive to "shared leadership" —al¬ 
though there was always collective leadership. 

On another occasion, the need to respond to new 
developments regarding a 1967 "STOP THE 
DRAFT WEEK" action in NYC drew 800to1000 
militants to an emergency last minute meeting 
announced by word of mouth.. .and WBAI. Every- 
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Seizing the microphone. Photo from Right On! 


one knew that the meeting was heavily infiltrated 
with government agents. Therefore crucial re¬ 
sponsibility was delegated to three individuals. 

The three were empowered to make decisions con¬ 
cerning tactics to be used by 5000 demonstrators 
expected to converge at the Whitehal 11 nduction 
Center the following day. Elitist? Yes. Centralized? 
Yes. Authoritarian? Yes. But there was no way of 
pursuing a process of open decision-making in the 
particular action. To do so would have enabled the 
government provocateurs and/or Left sectarian 
dissidents to manipulate demonstrators into the 
kind of violent confrontation they were bent on 
provoking. 

The May Day tribe was yet to evolve out of five 


more years of accumulated experience. It was not 
until the massive May Day actions of 1971 that we 
sawthe institutionalization of affinity groups in a 
mass nonviolent civil disobedience action. Affinity 
group structure was a vast refinement of the pre¬ 
vious model, "mobiletactics" — i.e. when con¬ 
fronted with tear gas, mace, club swinging cops, or 
mounted police on the gallop, break into small 
groups, run away, and regroup. 

And then the chronic Socialist Workers Party/ 
Young Socialist Alliance (SWP/YSA) effort to 
gain control of the movement was an ever present 
reality. The resources they brought to bear on 
acheiving this goal were formidable and effective. 
Unlike everyone else, for example, their cadre 
never drifted out of evening meetings after three to 
four hours of debilitating debate in order to go to 
work the next morning. They always remained to 
the bitter end when attrition left them in a position 
to dominate the decision-making process. 

The SWP/YSA are still doing their thing. They 
succeeded in seriously disrupting the recent 
NECLSA (Northeast Coalition for the Liberation of 
South Africa) Anti-Apartheid Conference of 1300 
students held in NYC. By shamelessly stacking the 
conference, they locked horns with some other Left 
sectarian groups who were determined to prevent 
the SWP/YSA from gaining control of the meeting. 
Needless to say, the conference agenda was sus¬ 
pended, to the dismay of the independent 
students, while sectarian combat prevailed. The 
shouting, mutual accusations and pushing 
continued to escalate and threatened to erupt into 
violence. Without a vote, the chair called for a 15 
minute recess. There was little room in this scenario 
for any of the process formulas that might be effec¬ 
tive under the more idyllic conditions of com¬ 
munity. 

Finally, it might be wise to remind ourselves that 
most people, even when politicized enough to be¬ 
come involved in political action, do not rank that 
involvement ahead of other priorities in their lives: 
family, work, friends, school, personal interests. 
The impetus for them to join a collective struggle is 
in response to a specific issue which they perceive 
as important. That kind of deep concern might not 
necessarily extend to internal issues to which 
veteran activists attribute paramount importance. 
We have to avoid the arrogance that communicates 
to newcomers a sense that their commitment is 
somehow inadequate, less worthy, or amateurish 
compared to the more "experienced"—and 
"wiser"—folk. Not everyone shares the same kind 
of preoccupation that "professional" movement 
activists have. For the latter, the movement, to a 
great extent, is work, family and friends — i .e. 
community. 

Moreover, let us not handicap ourselves with 
unreal expectations and romantic goals. I do not 
agree that we "need to love everyone involved" in 
the movement (Kokopeli & Lakey, WIN, 11/2/78). 
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However it is necessary and possible to respect 
each person's rights. And it is necessary and 
possible to constantly work at deepening our 
capacity for empathy and non-oppressive behavior. 

Furthermore, thetendency to discard all tradi¬ 
tional forms helps perpetuate the notion that power 
is inherently evil. I have already suggested that 
power can be judged to be evil only in its concrete 
manifestations. As an abstraction, power is neither 
good nor bad. Torture, on the other hand, is an 
example of power phenomenon that is intrinsically 
evil; there is no concrete situation in which it can be 
anything but wicked. 

The extent to which power respects the rights of 
people and avoids oppressing them would be a 
humanist criteria for evaluating power in its con¬ 
crete expression. According to this criterion, power 
embodied in the particular methods, structures or 
processes a group adopts could vary according to 
time, place and specific circumstances. But the 
commitment to a non-oppressive ethic would be 
constant. 



But what constitutes oppressive conduct? 
Humans employ power in the manipulation of all 
kinds of objects to serve their interests and gratify 
their needs. We use scissors to cut, shovels to dig, 
soap to wash, and utensils to eat. The way humans 
relate to these objects may be characterized as 
sensible, careless, skillful, wasteful — but not 
cruel, unjust or unethical. The latter categories are 
used to describe relationships between living 
beings; when, for example, a person or group is 
forced, coerced or dishonestly manipulated into 
gratifying the desires of someother(s) in violation 
of their own wishes or self-interest. In personal as 
well as sociopolitical relations, oppressive forms of 
behavior range from the use of deceit and duplicity 
to subjugate others to one's will, to the use of force 
and violence to the same end. 

When a person relates to fellow humans in a 
manner that befits a relationship to an object, in¬ 
tense conflict inevitably ensues; people will not 
permanently submit to dehumanizing, oppressive 
treatment. Human beings are not interchangeable, 


dispensible, replaceablethings to be used likeob- 
jects without regard to their feelings, attitudes or 
desires, without respect for their rights. "We can¬ 
not impose on humans the same passivity and 
predictability of matter." (I don't remember where 
this quote came from.) The unique subjectivity and 
unpredictability of every individual is an essential 
part of what it means to be human, whereas the im¬ 
pulse of oppression is to turn every variable into a 
constant. 

Power that seeks to assert political and/or 
personal sovereignty over an other to enhance its 
own advantage or to gratify its desire at the 
other's expense reduces the other to a creature of 
its will, to the level of an object. This is the common 
underlying dimension to all forms of oppression — 
from deceit to Dachau. When the oppressive use of 
power is employed to manipulate women, we call it 
sexism; when it manipulates peopleof color, we 
call it racism; when it manipulates workers, we call 
it slavery or class exploitation; when it manipulates 
nations, we call it colonialism or imperialism. They 
are all variations on the same theme. Oppression 
exhibits an inner integrity which the struggle 
against it often fails to achieve. 



Cartoon from Right On! 


Very pertinent to this investigation is the 
existence of a differentiation in the human exercise 
of power. This is a sex-correlated differentiation 
that is culturally determined. What we have come 
to associate as "masculine" and "feminine" 
power patterns have evol ved over a mi I lenn ia of 
human history. These patterns differ from each 
other in the attitudes and practices they bring to 
human relationships. Feminine conduct, for in¬ 
stance, even when embodied in the dominant role 
of a given relationship, fundamentally seeks to 
nourish, affirm, heal, support, nurture, or in some 
way promote the interests and assuage the needs of 
others. It is cooperative, sensitive and nonviolent. 
Symbolically crystallized in the universal imageof 
the life-sustaining female (Mother Earth), 
woman's devotion to the needs of others defines 
feminine exercise of power. 
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In contrast, masculine conduct basically strives 
to assert the self by subduing or subjugating others 
to its will. It seeks to manipulate and maintain 
control (establish supremacy) over others in order 
to fulfill its desires. It is competitive, callous, vio¬ 
lent and arrogant. Ethics, empathy and compas¬ 
sion are among the casualties masculine behavior 
sacrifices on the altar of self-aggrandizement. 
Masculine conduct reveres ends and denigrates 
means. Conduct that nullifies freedom of choice 
and reduces the other to an object of gratification 
defines masculine exercise of power. 

In all tyrannical, non-egalitarian societies, 
masculine values are glorified and promulgated as 
an intrinsic part of the dominant class ideology in 
the form of violence, racism, sexism, militarism, 
imperialism, fascism. 

These two distinctive styles are culturally trans¬ 
mitted to each individual through early socializa¬ 
tion via family, folk lore, church, school, language, 
popular songs and, in modern society, mass media. 
They are reinforced throughout every stage of life 
by every institution in society. Reflecting this 
primal I ife experience, attitudes and behavior cor¬ 
related to sex role indentity are deeply ingrained, 
but not immutable. Precisely because these attri¬ 
butes are culturally rather than biologically deter¬ 
mined, there exists in each sex a mingling of 
"feminine" and "masculine" values. Women may 
embrace masculine values and embody oppressive 
behavior. Men may identify with feminist values 
and embody humanist behavior. 

Incidentally, I think it is a very serious mistake to 
label the egalitarian, non-oppressive, nonviolent 
world view we advocate as "feminist." This estab¬ 
lishes a powerful association between a value 
system (ideology) and a particular gender; it pro¬ 
duces serious psychological barriers for many 
males who are struggling to renounce oppressive, 
sex-correlated attitudes and behavior. It also 
serves to imbue some women with a false sense of 
superiority and smugness, causing them to over¬ 
look oppressive tendencies in their own conduct. 


Moreover, it evokes a negative reaction on the part 
of people not versed in the subtle nuances of our in¬ 
group rhetoric. Probably the word "humanist" 
more accurately identifies the conduct that cor¬ 
responds toour highest aspirations. 

At any rate, we do have the women's movement 
to thank for several cataclysmic political insights. 
The feminist analysis had a tremendous impact on 
the larger movement. It proclaimed the hollowness 
of male radicals' fiery devotion the the cause of 
liberating humanity while continuing to indulge 
male privilege and perpetuate oppressive conduct 
in the only area where they could exercise any sig¬ 
nificant power —their own behavior. The women's 
movement impelled us to look at ourselves —and 
most of us were revolted by what we saw. Male 
values and attitudes permeated much of movement 
process, structure and style. Radical male commit¬ 
ment to ending the "cruelty, callousness and de¬ 
ceit" embodied in such atrocities as Vietnam, 
domestic racism, Attica, and Chile, did not apply to 
their political or personal relations with women. 
Quite the contrary. In his relation to woman, "revo¬ 
lutionary" man was an oppressor. 

So we made some conscious decisions. Many 
women, like their black counterparts in the 
mid-60's, gravitated into separatism. Those who 
stayed adopted a new posture; one that demanded 
a renunciation of the role of victim and a 
re-claiming of self-respect. The feminist revolt also 
raised the consciousness of many men. Along with 
our commitment to the struggle for a non- 
oppressive, just society in the future, we would 
simultaneously wage a struggle to humanize our¬ 
selves and makeourorganizational practice har¬ 
monize with our political principles and ethical 
values in the present. 

But having chosen a path of greater political and 
moral integrity, we now may be following 
secondary trails which could divert us from our 
destination. Many of us perceive a growing inclina¬ 
tion in the nonviolent movement to ritualize some 
of the non-oppressive forms with which we have 
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been experimenting. Consensus, no leaders, 
compulsory silence, compulsory articulation, ex¬ 
citement sharing, light n lively, are among someof 
the sacred tenets involved. This tendency could 
create the danger of our drifting into patterns of 
rigid cultishness. Obviously this would be a bad 
way to operate because ritualistic cults are self- 
enclosed systems —incompatible with movements 
for social change. 

It is important to emphasize that if and when we 
succeed in becoming a mass movement, the conse¬ 
quent increase in the magnitude and diversity of 
people's analyses, styles, attitudes, values, lan¬ 
guage, behavior patterns, priorities and politics 
will be staggering. Essentially this article is a plea 
for openness, flexibility and adaptability. A self- 
righteous attitude suggesting that we have a 
monopoly on the correct way is an incorrect way to 
proceed. Whatever permutations and combina¬ 
tions we encounter in our efforts to reach out, our 
only non-negotiable demand would be the insis¬ 
tence that we must constantly seek to affirm our 
political and ethical values. 

The ramifications for activists seeking to develop 
new, non-oppressive egalitarian structures and 
processes are profound. If power, in and of itself, 


does not corrupt, what does? Conceivably it is the 
lust for establishing supremacy over others that 
corrupts. Then to correct the abusive exercise of 
power is not necessarily to eliminate power roles. It 
i s to i n si st constantly that every onein a power 
position adhere to a humanist (that is, nonviolent, 
feminist, non-patriarchal) ethic and style. To elimi¬ 
nate power positions is to eliminate the capacity to 
make or to do, hence a self-defeating act. To 
diminish the concentration of power is not to re¬ 
place the personal ity cult with a cult of non-leaders 
(".. .organizations and societies do need leader¬ 
ship, but they do not need leaders! Kokopeli/ 
Lakey.) It is to define leaders as people who act out 
of a sense of responsibility to others, rather than a 
desire to exercise control over them. It is to pro¬ 
claim that leadership always must speak to a pro¬ 
found indentification of self with others. It is to 
insist that leadership wage a constant battle 
against the fascist lurking within each of us 
We need to constantly refine and deepen our 
definition of justice. We need to perpetually con¬ 
tinue experimenting in order to develop better 
forms of collective control and democratic manage¬ 
ment. By idealizing and sanctifying any particular 
method, technique, processor structure, we could 
be issuing an invitation to disaster. -fT- 


I reach out to you as a woman 
And say that I do not wish to kill your children. 

I have no desire to destroy you, 

Or those you love; 

I want my children, those I love, to live. 

You are a woman, 

As I am a woman. 

Lines on a map, 

Barbed fences, 

Pronouncements of men in power— 

These cannot make us enemies. 

Not if we reach out, 

One to the other, 

And seek to touch— 

Our hands, our minds, our hearts. 

We know what life is, 

And we know that to cause death is the one job 
no woman should strive for— 

Nor no man. 

For centuries we have been envied because we can bear lite. 

That envy has caused our persecution. 

We know life, 

All of us— 

And it is time for us to join in that knowledge 
To defeat the death-mongers. 

I want life for my child; 

I want life for you and your child. 

I want that life to be full and good. 

The words of the death-mongers will not confuse me— 

What I know in my heart 
Is that we are one, 

You and I. 

If we, women, can reach out to one another 
There is the hope, then, the chance 

Of maintaining life, physical and spiritual. — Linda A. Weimeister 

Drawing by Donna Evans. - - -—--—-- 
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TEACHING US TO LOVE THE BOMB: 
Atomic Testing in the Fifties 


by Michael Uhl and Tod Ensign 


T hey cal led them Civi I Effects tests .Their purpose was to demonstrate how devastating n uclear weapon s 
could be when unleashed on American civilians. 

Everything from food to fallout shelters, ensconced within lifesize brick and wood frame houses, was exposed 
to the multi-kiloton blasts. The human factor was obliquely woven into the tests through the use of dime store 
mannequins purchased in Las Vegas some 70 miles to the south of the Nevada Test Site. 

The old office of Civil Defense coordinated these experiments with the Atomic Energy Commission primarily. 
Many other federal agencies also participated, such as the Food and Drug Administration, which stocked the 
pantries of the pseudo houses with name brands from the American diet. 

There were two major civi I effects extravaganzas .First was Operation Doorstep on March 17th, 1953, i n wh ich 
hundreds of "VIP" observers from the eyries of national power watched as a sparce hamlet of two dwellings was 
sacrificed to the atomic godhead. 

Operation Cue, May 5th, 1955, was much more elaborate and no doubt a project of envy for every American 
science teacher for its scale alone, not to mention its appeal to the "can do," Yankee imagination. 

Ten thoroughly authentic and often fully furnished houses were erected according to the design of an architect 
who, after serving with the Navy in the Pacific during World War 11, went into J apan to study the damage to man¬ 
made structures in Hiroshima and Nagasaki following the atomic bombings of August 1945. 

Civil Defense volunteers mobilized from practically every state descended on Nevada, often at their own ex¬ 
pense, to view the blast. 

Both tests also involved the participation of active duty soldiers who used the foxhole idiom of Doom Towns for 
the ghost communities. The GIs were brought to the desert for mock maneuvers on the nuclear battlefield. 

For the '55 test, the AEC's Apple II shot, the largest tank convoy ever assembled left its California base and ac¬ 
complished an unprecedented march across the Mojave Desert to join in the maneuvers. Both armored vehicles 
and trench-based foot soldiers, organized into new "Pentomic Units," launched an assault in the direction of 
Ground Zero just moments after the detonation. 

Later, when all the dust had settled around the effects area, both the troops and the Civil Defense volunteers 
were escorted to view the damage. Like the fable of the grasshopper and the ant, those among the Doom Town 
"families" who were prepared "survived"; those who weren't "perished." 

Underlying the stern educational message that some form of protection was possible against the doomsday 
bomb, was the endorsement of the terrifying Cold War line that atomic war was both inevitable and imminent. 

The visuals we present here are truly images of the Fifties, reflecting a naivite that is at least partially explained 
by the official obsession with imminent total war. Survival was foremost in the minds of civil defense zeajots.' 'We 
were concerned with blast effects, not so much with radiation," one old hand from the AEC told us recently. 

We now know that this lack of "concern" with radiation has introduced a modern plague into our midst. Radia¬ 
tion kills, even low-level radiation. Smaller doses just take more time to do their damage. Military veterans who 
20-25 years ago charged the atomic cloud are ten times more likely to die from leukemia as a result of their 
superiors' myopic objectives and their own innocent bravado. 

Many citizens of Utah, Arizona and Nevada whose lives put them in the path of the fallout particles that drifted 
their way from the desert test site are sharing in the veterans' fate. Salt Lake City's daily Deseret News recently 
published excerpts from a 1967 Utah public health report which detailed unexplained incidences of leukemia 
among residents of the state. 

In 1963, US atomictesting went underground. The subliminal message: What we don't see, won'thurtus. 

In these photographs, we are reminded anew how the elan and negligence of the Atomic Pioneers can readily 
be connected to the epidemic of radiation-associated d iseases and the environment's slow and relentless decay. 

Michael Uhl and Tod Ensign are coordinators of Citizen Soldier in New York City. 
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Left: Cl's dig in to await atomic thunderclap. Reinforced 
walls withstood the blast only two miles away. Photo from 

the US Army. 

Below: Food test personnel place frozen foods indocker of 
kitchen test house in preparation for the Civil Effects Tests. 
Photo from US Government. 

Upper right: The atomic mushroom leaps in fiery fury from 
Yucca Flat. Smoke trails to the left indicate concussion 
pressures. The picture was taken seven miles from the 
blast center. Wide World Photos. 

Lower right: Troops emerge from foxholes and run across 
the scorched desert a few minutes after the explosion 
Radiological monitors who lead the way found it "safe" for 
the men to cross the two miles to the blast center. 

Far right: This test house, built 3,500 feet from the 
explosion, was destroyed in two seconds. The first photo 
shows the atomic light, the second effects of the heat, and 
the third the effects of the shock wave from the explosion. 
Photo from the US Government. 

































NO DANGER 


Atomic Energy Commission offi¬ 
cials declare there is no danger to 
travel over Nevada highways from 
radioactive "fall out particles." 
U S 95, The Bonanza Highway, 
courses nearest the Yucca Flat test 
site, 45 miles north of Las Vegas. 
General terrain, colorful panorama, 
and expansive solitude of the 
Nevada desert are strikingly im¬ 
pressive along that highway. No 
restrictions are in force, but secur¬ 
ity measures at Mercury, the post 
of entry to the test site, are in 
force at all times. 
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Top: This party of models was caught unprepared in a 
house 7,500 feet from the explosion at Yucca Flats. 
Photo from US Government. 

Lower left: Unharmed dummy shows how a simple 
shelter could protect human life. The dummy was in the 
basement of a house located 3,500 feet from the blast 
which was all but disintegrated. Such a shelter can be 
constructed with little difficulty or expense. Photo from 
US Government. 

Lower right: This sign, posted in Nevada, declares the 
state's highways free from radioactive fallout particles. 
A similar sign concludes: "God forbid that this totally 
destructive force ever should be used for an evil pur¬ 
pose." From Nevada Highways Magazine. 
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Top: An "Atomic Dawn" is witnessed by a family living 
20 miles from the Yucca Flats test site. Photo by Alan 
Jarlson/National Geographic Magazine. 

Below: An atomic test blast viewed from the city of Las 
Vegas, 80 miles away. Photo from the US Government. 
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GAY RIGHTS, ANTI-NUKE 
INITIATIVES WIN; RIZZO 
LOSES; CONSERVATIVES 
SHOW GAINS IN ELECTIONS 

» 

Perhaps the best way to describe 
the election results of November 7 
is to say that the electorate turned 
left, right, and center—all atthe 
same time. With the increasing 
popularity of initiatives and refer¬ 
enda, much of the attention fell on 
the hundreds of issues on state 
ballots. 

Left victories were recorded in 
Seattle and in California where 
voters turned back efforts to 
abridge gay rights. In California, 
the Briggs Initiative would have 
required the firing of teachers and 
other personnel''engaged in advo¬ 
cating, soliciting, imposing, en¬ 
couraging, or promoting private or 
public homosexual acts." The 
measure was opposed by Ronald 
Reagan and Gerald Ford as well as 
progressive, gay, and labor groups 
and overwhelmingly rejected by 
the voters —59% to 41%. In 
Seattle, gay rights advocates 
celebrated the defeat of Initiative 
13, which would have repealed the 
city's gay rights ordinance, with a 
march of thousands through down¬ 
town Seattle shouting "2-4-6-8, 
Seattle stopped this wave of hate." 
The tally showed 65% in favor of 
retaining the gay rights ordinance. 
Meanwhile, in Dade County, 
Florida, where the organized anti¬ 
gay electoral backlash began in 
J une of 1977, a similar gay rights 
measure was again voted down by 
58% to 42%. Despite the loss, gay 
activist Bob Kunst stated "We ac¬ 
tually won," pointing out that the 
margin of defeat was significantly 
reduced from last year's 
two-to-one landslide margin. 

In Philadelphia, Mayor Frank 
Rizzo finally reached the end of the 


line. Rizzo had exhorted Philadel¬ 
phians to approve revision of the 
city's charter to allow him to run 
for a third term. The revision was 
snowed under by a heavy turnout 
from the black community which 
had been the focus of an intense 
voter registration drive. In the 25 
mostly black wards, the charter 
change lost by margins as high as 
50 to one. Rizzo, who considers 
himself a spokesman for' 'white 
power," had been the baneof 
existence for Philadelphia's pro¬ 
gressive groups since his election 
in 1971 and proudly wore his repu¬ 
tation as "the toughest cop in 
America," frequently condoning 
police brutality against blacks and 
anti-war demonstrators. 

The anti-nuclear movement, 
which could claim only one victory 
in initiatives prior to this elec¬ 
tion—the ban on utility construc¬ 
tion-work-in-progress (CWIP) 
billing in Missouri in 1976—re¬ 
corded wins in both Montana and 
Hawaii. By a wide margin, Mon¬ 
tanans approved Initiative80, 
which anti-nuke organizers 
promoted as a "freedom of 
choice" measure that would give 
the citizenry the right to approve or 
reject any nuclear power faciIity in 
the state. In addition, the measure 
requires that the nuclear industry 
waive the Price-Anderson Act limit 
of $560 million liability in caseof 
an accident, post a bond of 30% of 
the capital cost of a faci I ity to be 
used for decommissioning, and 
test all safety systems for effec¬ 
tiveness while providing for the 
safe disposal of all nuclear wastes. 
The Headwaters Alliance received 
endorsements of the initiative 
from former US Senator Mike 
Mansfield, the National Taxpayers 
Union, and dozens of state offi¬ 
cials. The opposition, spearheaded 
by Westinghouse, Anaconda, GE 
and Exxon, outspentthe pro¬ 


ponents at least 30 to one, but to no 
avail. The Hawaii measure man¬ 
dates two-thirds of each house of 
the legislature to approve any pro¬ 
jected nuclear power plant in the 
islands. 

The tax revolt was well-repre¬ 
sented on ballots across the 
country with more than 16 states 
voting on tax and spending limita¬ 
tion proposals. Restrictions were 
approved in Alabama, Texas, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Hawaii, Illinois, South 
Dakota, and Michigan. Harsher 
proposals seen as potentially 
crippling to public services were 
defeated in Michigan and Oregon. 
A proposal to eliminate the sales 
tax on food and medicine in Arkan¬ 
sas, championed by the populist 
Association of Community Organi¬ 
zations for Reform Now (ACORN), 
lost by a narrow margin. An initia¬ 
tive to place a ceiling on health 
care costs in North Dakota roused 
the ire of organized medicine and 
was swamped in a sea of mislead¬ 
ing television commercials 
warning of the dire consequences 
of impoverished health care 
providers. 

In Oregon, long an abolitionist 
state, voters approved a reinstate¬ 
ment of the death penalty while 
California citizens expanded the 
list of crimes subject to capital 
punishment. Initiatives to require 
deposits on beverage containers, 
which have proven effective in 
reducing litter and encouraging re¬ 
cycling in states like Vermont and 
Oregon, were defeated in Alaska 
and Nebraska. In Florida voters 
overwhelmingly rejected a state 
equal rights amendment, thus 
clouding chances that the state 
might ratify the national ERA. 
Similarly, and as expected, 
Nevadans rejected the ERA in an 
advisory referendum. The initia¬ 
tive banning smoking in public 
places in California went down to 
defeat due in part to its being 
extremely poorly drafted with an 
assist from the tobacco industry's 
$5.6 million campaign against the 
measure. Freedom-of-choicead¬ 
vocates won in Oregon as voters 
turned down an initiative to ban 
state funding for medicaid 
abortions. 
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Labor scored its greatest victory 
in Missouri, where voters turned 
thumbs down on a proposed 
"right-to-work" amendment 
which would have banned the 
union shop and crippled union 
strength. The drive against "right- 
to-work," spearheaded by the 
state AFL-CIO, Teamsters, Mine- 
workers, and Autoworkers, enlist¬ 
ed the support of the Missouri 
Catholic Conference, consumer 
groups, and farmers in a massive 
grassroots campaign of voter 
registration and education. When 
the vote was tallied, "right-to- 
work" went down to a 60% to 40% 
defeat. Not only did the initiative 
fail in the industrial centers of St. 
Louis and Kansas City by two-to- 
one and four-to-one margins re¬ 
spectively, but also was defeated 
in 65 of the state's 115 counties, 
despite a lavishly-financed cam¬ 
paign by right-wing, pro-business 
forces. 

I n the races for the US Senate, 
House of Representatives, and 
gubernatorial seats, the Republi¬ 
cans scored slight gains—less than 
the usual in off-year elections with 
the oppositon party in the White 
House. Party labels aside, how¬ 
ever, the general trend augurs a 
more conservative 96th Congress. 

In the House of Representatives, 
the Republicans gained 12 seats 
and in the Senate recorded a net in¬ 
crease of three. The small GOP 
gain in the Senate fails to reflect 
the loss of four key progressive in¬ 
cumbents — Democratic Senators 
Thomas Mclntyre of New Hamp¬ 
shire, William Hathaway of 
Maine, Wendell Anderson of 
Minnesota, and Dick Clark of 
Iowa—to conservative Republi¬ 
cans and the defeat of several 
other populist Democratic candi¬ 
dates. McIntyre, in particular, will 
be missed. Clark was chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee on Africa 
and a specialist in and key sup¬ 
porter of Southern Africa libera¬ 
tion movements. McIntyre was an 
opponent of the Pentagon's 
"counterforce" nuclear strategy 
and an often lonely progressive 
voice on the conservative Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 
Progressives Bill Roy of Kansas, 
John Ingram of North Carolina, 


and Pug Ravenal of South Carolina 
failed in their races against con¬ 
servatives Nancy Landon Kasse- 
baum, Strom Thurmond and J esse 
Helms, respectively. Helms was 
dubbed "the six-million-dollar 
man" for his record spending of 
that amount in his race against 
Ingram. 

In the gubernatorial races, the 
Republicans gained six seats and 
recorded substantial increases in 
state legislative seats in prepara¬ 
tion for redistricting following the 
1980 census. In New Hampshire, 
in perhaps the biggest surprise, 
Meldrim Thomson was defeated in 
his bid for reelection by Democrat 
Hugh Gallen, who used the issue 
of CWIP funding for the Seabrook 
nuclear plant against the 
incumbent. James Rhodes, the 
"butcher" of Kent State, narrowly 
won reelection to his third term as 
governor of Oh io and conserva¬ 
tives Edward King, a Democrat, 
and William Clements, a Republi¬ 
can, overcame progressive 
opponents in Massachusetts and 
Texas respectively. 

In both state and national races, 
big business and right-to-life 
movements flexed their political 
muscle. Business, through the cor¬ 
porate political action committees 
that have proliferated a hundred¬ 
fold in the past few years, made 
contributions in the tens of mil¬ 
lions to conservative candidates 
and referenda. The anti-abortion 
movement was a major factor in 
the defeat of freedom of choice 
Senators Anderson of Minnesota 
and Clark of Iowa and, in addition, 
polled over 100,000 votes for its 
candidate for governor of New 
York. 

— Newsdesk 


CUBA TO RELEASE 3000 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


As part of his efforts at rapproche¬ 
ment with the United States, Presi¬ 
dent Fidel Castro of Cuba an¬ 
nounced last week that he will re¬ 
lease over 3000 political prisoners 
held in Cuban jails. The prisoners, 
some of whom have been incar¬ 
cerated for twenty years, would 
have to be accepted by the United 
States government, if that is where 
they wish to reside said Castro. 


The releases come in the wake of 
recent contacts between Castro 
and Cuban exile leaders which re¬ 
sulted in the reunification of family 
members remaining in Cuba with 
those who fled to the United 
States. 

The first 46 prisoners, along 
with 25 dependents were process¬ 
ed last month. Attorney General 
Griffin Bell has stated that each of 
the releasees' cases would be 
examined individually to weed out 
"spies, terrorists, and common 
criminals." This policy has drawn 
fire from the Cuban exile com¬ 
munity, with one exile leader 
pointing out that at a rate of 46 per 
month, it would take almost seven 
years to complete the process. 

Castro remarked that the only 
prisoners that Cuba would not re¬ 
lease were "those who committed 
atrocities against revolutionaries 
and those who remained linked to 
active terrorist groups." He also 
stated that next January Cuba 
would begin accepting visits from 
all Cuban exiles. The question of 
human rights has long been cited 
as one key obstacle to normaliza¬ 
tion of relations between Cuba and 
the United States. 

— Newsdesk 

WISCONSIN TAKES HARD LINE 
AGAINST NUKES 

Wisconsin has become the fourth 
state to enact a moratorium on the 
construction of nuclear power 
plants within its borders. 

The public service commission 
of Wisconsin, citing unanswered 
cost and safety questions about 
atomic power, has ordered that 
construction of all but two nuclear 
plants in that state to cease im¬ 
mediately. 

The two atomic plant sites in 
Wisconsin were exempted from 
the order, but the commission said 
that both wi 11 have to meet 
stringent requirements before 
they will be approved for con¬ 
struction. 

Wisconsin s actions continue a 
new trend on the part of state 
governments to take a hard line 
against nuclear power. That trend 
began in California this spring 
when the state refused to exempt 
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the now defunct Sundesert plant 
from stringent nuclear safeguards. 

— DC Gazette 

DEFENDANTS ACQUITTED IN 
MINNESOTA POWER LINE 
PROTEST 

N i neteen opponents of the 427- 
mile power line under construction 
in northern Minnesota were found 
not guilty of charges of trespassing 
on utility property by a jury in 
Buffalo, Minnesota on November 
14. The protest was spearheaded 
by local farmers who have engaged 
in continuous nonviolent protest 
against the power line, which they 
view as a health hazard and an in¬ 
fringement on their rights and 
those of surrounding commun¬ 
ities. 

Kenneth Tilsen, defense attor¬ 
ney for the protestors, said, "The 
jury has obviously decided that 
power line property is not private 
property and that people have a 
right to express themselves on im¬ 
portant social issues." 

— Newsdesk 

THE NEW "IN"-THE "T-IN" 

We've had the sit-in, the stand-in, 
the jail-in, the die-in, and soon. 
Now there's a new entry—the 
"T-in." 

It began on September 12 when 
J P. Stevens boycott activists 
David Dyson, Eugene Carroll, and 
Carol Somplatsky-J arman, 
entered the Gimbels department 
store in New York City wearing T- 
shirts with the slogan "Boycott 
J ,P. Stevens" emblazoned across 
the front. They stood around the 
store's linen counter where the 
scab Stevens' products were dis¬ 
played and were arrested on 
charges of criminal trespass. The 
judge threw the case out of court, 
saying that a store has no right to 
dictate it's customers' personal at¬ 
tire. Gimbels, undaunted, vowed 
to arrest future protestors anyway. 

Sure enough, on November 17, 
they did. Twelve persons, includ¬ 
ing myself and David McReynolds, 
wearing the same shirts, were 
arrested at the same spot by 
deputized Gimbels' security per¬ 
sonnel. The following day eight 
more activists were detained. If we 


win acquittals, like the earlier 
three, the boycott committee will 
apply for an injunction to stop Gim¬ 
bels from making further illegal 
arrests. 

Readers wishing to express their 
disapproval of the arrests and their 
support for the boycott and strug¬ 
gles of J P . Stevens workers to or¬ 
ganize and bargain collectively 
should write: Elliot Stone, Chair¬ 
man, Gimbels, 33rd St. & Sixth 
Ave., New York City 10001, with a 
copy to the J .P. Stevens' Boycott, 
770 Broadway, New York City 
10003. 

— Jim Peck 

ONE SMALL STEP 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS? 

The House International Relations 
Committee recently amended the 
m i I itary aid bi 11 to bar the export of 
thumbscrews, leg irons, and elec¬ 
tric shock batons to countries that 
violate human rights. 

— Borrowed Times 

EVENTS 

BETHLEHEM, PA-Nineteenth 
Annual Christian Peace Pilgrim¬ 
age, ten-mile walk from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem, PA on Saturday, 
December 16. Speaker: Philip 
Berrigan. For more information, 
call Joseph C. Osborn at (215) 
866-3127. 

LOS ANGELES, CA- Philip Berri¬ 
gan will speak on "Sanity and the 
Bomb" on Sunday, December 10, 
11 am, at the First Unitarian 
Church, 2936 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles. 

LOS ANGELES, CA- Fifth An¬ 
nual National Conference on Men 
and Masculinity: "Men Over¬ 
coming Sexism" on December 27- 
31 on the UCLA campus. For 
further information, contact: Los 
Angeles Men's Collective, 6286 
Commodore Sloat Drive, Los An¬ 
geles, CA 90048 (213) 473-4229. 

NEW YORK CITY-Benefit rum¬ 
mage sale for the Mobilization for 
Survival on December 2-3, at 
Washington Square Methodist 
Church, 135 W. 4th St. For more 
information, call (212) 673-1808. 


NEW YORK CITY-Disarmament 
convocation featuring Rep. Eliza¬ 
beth Holtzman, Richard Barnet, 
Mike Klare, and Alva Myrdal on 
December 4-5 at the Riverside 
Church, Riverside Dr. & 122nd St. 
For more information, call Mike 
Clark at (212) 749-7000. 

NEW YORK CITY- "Work- 
song," a benefit for the War 
Resisters League by the Talking 
Band and Theater for the New City 
on Thursday, December 7,8 pm, at 
162 Second Ave. Tickets are $5 
each and can be ordered from WRL 
by calling (212)228-0450. 

NEW YORK CITY-Jack Frager 
will speak on "Emma Goldman As 
I Knew Her" on Friday, December 
8,8:15 pm, at Freespace Alterna¬ 
tive U, 339 Lafayette St. 

NEW YORK CITY - Benefit Auc¬ 
tion of Contemporary Art for the 
Mobilization for Survival on Tues- 
day, Decern ber 14,8 pm, at the 
Plaza Art Galleries, 406 East 79th 
St. £or more information, call 
Diane Becker at (212) 673-1808. 

NEW YORK CITY-Youth Salute 
to Paul Robeson Cqncerton Thurs¬ 
day, December 16,7:30 pm at the 
Felt Forum, 33rd St. & 8th Ave. 
Performers will include David 
Amram, Odetta, and guest artists 
from Cuba. Tickets: $7 and $4. For 
more information, call (212) 929- 
1427. 

NORRISTOWN, PA-Limerick 14 
defendants go on trial for the J une 
18 occupation of the Limerick 
nuclear plant on Monday, Decem¬ 
ber 11,9:30 am at the Norristown 
courthouse. For more information, 
call the Keystone Alliance at (215) 
387-5254. 

SANTA CRUZ, CA- Nonviolence 
training workshop on Decem¬ 
ber 15-19 at the Resource Center 
for Nonviolence. For more infor¬ 
mation and to pre-register, call 
(408)423-1626. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VA-March 
and rally against apartheid and for 
College of William and Mary 
divestment on Friday, December 
8,10 am, at the college's Little 
Theater. Sponsored by Williams¬ 
burg Socialists. 
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Since I have been away since 
August and out of touch with the 
tax resistance movement most of 
this column is reprinted from 
"Choose Life," published by 
Washington War Tax Resistance 
and edited by Bill Samuel. These 
are hard times for those who want 
to confront the IRS directly. The 
IRS in one of its form letters now 
specifically warns that war protest 
deductions are not acceptable and 
that stubborn resisters will be 
heavily fined. Resisters seeking to 
speak out in tax court are being cut 
off at the beginnings of the pro¬ 
ceedings with judges ruling, in re¬ 
sponse to the IRS "motion for 
judgement on the pleadings," that 
the case will not be heard because 
it presents no new evidence. This is 
presumed by the court and leaves 
the petitioner no opportunity to 
prove otherwise, a real Catch-22 
situation! 

Pete Herby's war tax resistance 
case in the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals is being consolidated with 
the similar case of Rev. Howard 
W. Lull, an Episcopal priest from 
North Carolina. Most of the argu¬ 
ments in the two cases are the 
same. Thetermsof the consolida¬ 
tion do allow each resister to pre¬ 
sent the facts and arguments 
unique to his case. The consoli¬ 
dated cases should be stronger to¬ 
gether than either case standing 
alone. Briefs are to be filed Octo¬ 
ber 16. 

Herby argues that his First 
Amendmen right to free exercise 
of rel igion requires that he be free 


from paying taxes for military pur¬ 
poses. This position is endorsed by 
a broad cross-section of the Ameri¬ 
can religious community. He 
points out that the World Peace 
Tax Fund bill demonstrates that 
alternatives are available to permit 
an orderly and effective tax system 
which respects the First Amend¬ 
ment rights of COs. 

Herby also argues on the basis 
of the Ninth and Fourteenth 
Amendments. The Ninth Amend¬ 
ment provides that "The enumera¬ 
tion in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained 
by the people." Herby asserts that 
rights of conscience are retained 
by the people. The Fourteenth 
Amendment guarantees "equal 
protection of the laws." Herby ar¬ 
gues that objectors to paying taxes 
for war are entitled to the same 
protection as objectors to provid¬ 
ing personal service for war (mili¬ 
tary Selective Service Act con¬ 
scientious objector provisions). 

The J ustice Department intends 
to move for dismissal of the case of 
Bill Samuel in the Court of Appeals 
for the DC Circuit on grounds that 
there is no right of appeal of small 
tax cases from Tax Court. On the 
basis of statutory language and 
court precedents, counsel has ad¬ 
vised that this motion cannot be 
effectively countered. Samuel is 
trying to restart the appeals pro¬ 
cess by insisting that the IRS rule 
On his amended tax return for 1975 
filed in December of 1976. 

In cases elsewhere, the Su¬ 
preme Court has refused to hear 
the appeal of Pennsylvania resister 
Bob Anthony. Legal action has 
been instituted against both An¬ 
thony and Robin Harper, another 
Pennsylvania resister, seeking to 
force them to disclose their assets 
to the IRS. A Philadelphia Federal 
District Court judge has ordered 
CCCO, an agency for military and 
draft counseling, to pay the tax 
debt of Steve Gulick, a resister who 
used to work for CCCO, pi us a 50% 
penalty for fai I ure to honor an 
earlier levy against Gulick's 
salary. The Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals has turned down the 
appeal of Michigan resisters Bruce 


and Ruth Graves in their appeal 
from Tax Court. 

On September 11 about a dozen 
war tax resisters gathered to vigil 
in front of the Ann Arbor Federal 
Building in support of resisters 
who were being audited and ques¬ 
tioned. Those called in by the IRS 
were among the 30 who had 
demonstrated last April 15th in an 
open celebration. 

A Federal Security Officer came 
especially from Battle Creek, 
Michigan, to report on the action 
and photograph some of those 
picketing. Even though the officer 
said he did not wish to intimidate 
anyone, some of the dissidents felt 
that the IRS is beginning to take 
the WTR movement more serious¬ 
ly and that community support of 
resisters is going to play an im¬ 
portant role in the ability of the 
movement to grow in spite of a 
more repressive IRS. 

War tax resistance was a major 
concern at the October 5-8 national 
conference of the New Cal I to 
Peacemaking (NCR), a joint effort 
of Quakers, Mennonites and Breth¬ 
ren to find what they "can affirm, 
proclaim, and do together" in fur¬ 
therance of their peace testi¬ 
monies. The national meeting of 
300delegates followed 26 regional 
meetings. 

The NCP statement calls upon 
members of the historic peace 
churches to seriously consider war 
tax refusal. It asks congregations 
and meetings to provide spiritual, 
legal and material support for re¬ 
sisters. Church agencies are asked 
to consider requests of employees 
who ask that their taxes not be 
withheld. An NCP alternative fund 
was suggested. High priority to 
the study and promotion of war tax 
refusal was encouraged. In 
addition, support for the World 
Peace Tax Fund bill to provide a 
legal alternative for taxpayers 
morally opposed to war was urged. 

Please note my new address: 

12 Williams St. 

Brookline, MA02146 

Phone:(617)731-6139 
or 731-0014 

— Susan Wilkins 
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Review 

BOSTON: A DOCUMENTARY NOVEL OF THE 

SACCO-VANZETTICASE 

by Upton Sinclair 

Robert Bentley, Inc., Cambridge, 1978 (original copy¬ 
right 1928) 799 pp./Hardbound with 32 photo plates 
and appendices/$15. 

The decision to write this novel was taken at nine- 
thirty P.M. (Pacific Coast time), August 22nd, 1927: 
the occasion being the receipt of a telephone message 
from a newspaper, to the effect that Sacco and Van- 
zetti were dead. It seemed to the writer that the world 
would want to know the truth about this case — 

I took up this "documentary novel” with some 
hesitation. It is long, over 700pages, and I've never 
considered Upton Sinclair a particularly good writer 
A good man, certainly, with passion and values that I 
admire, but too directive an advocate, too facile a plot- 
maker . I ended the book with equal hesitation. I 
stopped about 150 pages before the end, trying to 
deny the climax that I knew was coming. 

As an inveterate mystery reader, I'd confused 
novels about trials, justice, vindication of the innocent 
and unmasking of the guilty, with a novel about 
justice as a social institution. I had been reading along 
waiting for the "truth will out" revelation, the con¬ 
vention that makes mysteries enjoyable and sane. I 


VanZwisohn isonthestaffoftheA.J. Muste 

Memorial Institute and a member of WIN's editorial 
board. 


remembered, suddenly, that this was in fact Upton 
Sinclair, and that the two Italian anarchist were going 
to be killed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

If Sinclair wasn't a great writer, he had still written 
a great book, an early form of the novelization that 
Truman Capote finally turned a buck with in writing 
In Cold Blood. Where Capote wrote about the mean¬ 
ness of crime in a society desiring justice, Sinclair 
wrote about the meanness of justice as it committed a 
brutal crime. 

Sinclair novelizes through character. Cornelia 
Thornwell, a widowed grandmother of the bluest of 
blueblood Bostonians, decides to escape the confine¬ 
ments of wealth, class, and rectitude and, not without 
confusion, live her life. She goes to the immigrant 
quarter of Plymouth, Massachusetts, and rents rooms 
from an Italian family, the Brini's, who coincidentally 
rent rooms to a laborer named Bart Vanzetti. 

Cornelia takes a brutalizing job in a cording 
factory and works for less a month than her previous 
allowance per day and thus begins to learn what life is 
like for those who have supported her family and 
friends in- Society. She becomes attached to the warm¬ 
hearted and generous Brini family and to Bart. She 

allows herself to consider what Bart tells her about his 
view of the economic world with an openmindedness 
that's exemplary. In short, she begins to learn the 
truth. 

When he is arrested with Sacco for the South Brain¬ 
tree, Massachusetts, murders, she works with self¬ 
less fervor on his behalf. It is through her growth and 
perception that the Sacco-Vanzetti experience 
explodes. 

Cornelia's background, values, family and society 
are thrown against the realities of working class life in 
the Boston of the 1920's and found wanting on every 
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level The upper crust is venal, small, mean, ugly and 
ultimately, murderous. The process of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case leaves no doubt about this, and the 
humanizing effect of Sinclair's characterizations only 
drive it home harder. It wasn't just a class 
consciousness or set of interests that eliminated jus¬ 
tice from the Massachusetts judiciary during the 
seven years of Sacco and Vanzetti's gauntlet. There 
were real peopleof real and well-known families who 
represented those interests with alacrity. A master¬ 
stroke of Sinclair's narrative is the use of a celebrated 
civil case of the time as a parallel to the Sacco and 
Vanzetti trial in which lawyers put forward in their 
own defense the same principles they deny on 
behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Boston is a source book for study of Sacco and Van¬ 
zetti, not only of their trial and legal battles, but of 
their lives as well. An excellent introduction by 
Howard Zinn examines many of the points of interest 
along the seven year journey between the trial and 
execution. He makes the telling point that there was a 
greater fear of revolutionaries than of robbers among 
the citizens, that Sacco and Vanzetti were more guilty 
of provoking that fear than they were of any robbery, 
and that they were punished for their honest out¬ 
spoken anarchism despite serious evidence of their 
innocence of crime. 

Sinclair's preface describes his aim as well as his 
attitude: "I wish to make clear that I have not written 
a brief for the Sacco-Vanzetti defense. I have tried to 
be a historian. What I think I know, I have told the 
reader. What is uncertain, I have so portrayed—and 
have let the partisans of both sides voice their feelings 
and beliefs." 

Yet it is a brief for the defense, if not in the legal 
sense, then in the social and psychological sense. No 
thinking person will remain unconvinced that the 
' 'two an arch i st wops" got a raw deal. Th is is a terri - 
fying story—of the betrayal of innocence and the 
corruption of power, of the exaltation of unreason and 
the malicious denial of justice. 

I n Sacco and Vanzetti, we have the archetype 
political victims: moral innocence combined with a 
love of justice and humanity. This contradiction is the 
crime of government and is a great tragedy. 

Here is what society feared: 

It is the custom of Italian parents to say they buy the 
babies; but Bart explained those things seriously to 
Trando; and he talked to Cornelia about it, and asked 
her to talk to Fay, because children ought to know the 
truth and parents had a foolish shyness about talking 
to their own little one. All the questions of children 
ought to be answered; they should connect the idea of 
shame only with actions that were harmful to them¬ 
selves or toothers. 

You send million feller to Europe, you put heem in 
army, give gun, teach heem keel); you bring heem 
back, he go home, find some odder feller got his job, 
got his girl; he look for job, cannot find, he is 
hungry—you think he don't steal? Is foolish for not 


onderstand, is people do not want onderstand ." 

' 'Our bodies they kill, they make our souls im¬ 
mortal. Young workers take up our cry—you see, 
Nonna, only wait, it grows all over the world, the 
revolt of the worker, the message that men be free, 
that they work for joostice, not for parasite. And we 
have helped, we have done a part. Only one thing to 
more to do, is to die brave; to walk to the chair, smile, 
speak the truth to the end. So, arnica mia, help us; no 
sad thought, only coraggio! Tell our friends it is joy, 
not grief, it is success, not failure ." 

But this is a "documentary novel," notatreatise, 
and it's the characters relative to their environment 
that really carries it. Sinclair's prophetic insights into 
this relationship is proof of his genius: 

"When the cops drove you off the picket line, you 
would stop at the next corner and voice your indigna¬ 
tion, and when they moved you on, you would stop at 
the corner beyond that. There were always plenty 
ready to listen: it was the process by which the 
workers got their education, and developed their 
solidarity. You would learn more in one day of idle¬ 
ness than in a month of labor. In this crisis realities 
were unveiled, and you saw them in their nakedness. 
If there was anything you could not understand, there 
were others willing to explain. In the day by day con¬ 
sulting among the workers, it was surprising how 
clear everything became. 

[Armistice] was a celebration in which even the 
pacifists could join. The nation would have one or two 
hundred thousand cripples to take care of—but at 
least you didn't have to think of new thousands being 
made every day! You could again expect people to 
listen to reason, and could work at stopping the next 
war without danger of arrest. 

This is a fine book, a rare one, one worth reading, 
worth struggling with its occasional lapses of syntax 
and literary credibility. It is, in its way, like Moby 
Dick, troublesome on details, but a masterpiece in the 
end. Like Moby Dick, it is American. Thatis, it 
applies American standards, expectations and sensi¬ 
bility to people and social forces peculiarly bent by 
locale, and Boston, despite its pretentions, is an 
American city. Ittakeson "great" themes, energetic 
times and historical conventions and populates them 
with real, believable people. 

After being out of print (our native passion for 
amnesia) for many years, Robert Bentley has reissued 
it under his own highly regarded imprint. He is to be 
thanked for doing it. 

There is a question that Boston Raises, greater even 
than the question of innocence of the two men who 
were so ruthlessly sacrificed by Massachusetts. It is 
the question that haunts the book, and haunts our 
lives today: "And what was going to become of a 
country in which the law was a cheat, and dreamers of 
justice its predestined victims?" 

— VanZwisohn 
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PUBLIC NOTICE 


Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee Natior 
al Youth Conference in New York City December 
28-29on: Organizing Against Corporate Power: The 
1 Relevanceof Democratic Socialism. Speakers include 
Mike Harrington, Gloria Steinem, Irving Howe. Dis¬ 
cussions on New International Economic Order, ERA, 
Urban Problems, Minority Issues, etc. Housing and 
Childcare will be provided if we are give advanced 
notice Contact: DSOC Youth Section, 853 Broadway, 
Rm . 617, NYC, NY 10003. Fee: $10.00. 

Christmas Peace Pilgrimage, December 16, Phil 
Berrigan — speaker. Write for flyer MCC Peace Sec¬ 
tion, 21 S. 12th St., Akron, PA 17501. 

War Resisters League/Southeast offers workshops on 
I several topics including disarmament, feminism, 
nonviolence history and theory. For more information 
and a sample copy of our newsletter, contact 
WRL/SE, 108 PurefoyRd., Chapel Hill, NC27514. 
(919)967-7244. 

WIN back issues 1968-78 (incomplete). Free if you'll 
pickthem up. Chuck Metalitz, 1310 Lunt, Chicago, IL 
60626.(312)338-0861. 

Members needed: Gay Atheist Leagueof America. If 
you believe organized religion isthe worst enemy of 
Cay Liberation, contact: GALA, PO Box248, New 
York, NY 10014 (212) 777-1800. 


PUBLICATIONS 


able savings of 50% to 75% off list price. Send 50£ 
for a book list to Robert Calvert, 3144 Hardesty Drive, 
#1-C, Kansas City, MO 64128. 

VIETNAM-KAMPUCHEA WAR. Why are former 
revol ut ionary al I ies no w enem ies ? I n -depth h i story of 
party relations breakdown, role of Sino-Soviet split, 
border disputes, propaganda battle, Washington's 
role —$1.25 including postage. Southeast Asia 
Chronicle, Dept. E, POBox4000-D, Berkeley, CA 
94704. Subscription $8/year. Free catalogue 
available. 


JUMP CUT: Radical film criticism from feminist, gay 
and left perspectives. Future issue will include 
I special sectionson Cuban cinema, Brazilian cinema, 
andoneon lesbians and film. 6issues$6, sample 
$ 1 . 25 . JUMP CUT, Dept. W, PO Box 865, Berkeley, 

CA 94701. 

PUERTO RICO LIBRE! Theonly English-language 
I periodical covering the Puerto Rico independence 
Istruggleand analyzing UScontrol of its number one 
I colony—and what we can do about it. Subscribe 
now _$5/ y earfor six issues. Bulkorders available. 
Write: Puerto Rico Solidarity Committee, POBox 
319, Cooper Station, New York, NY 10003. (212) 
673-0540. 

Women: A Journal of Liberation Publishes poetry, 
articles, fiction, art work and photographs. SASE, 

3028Greenmount Ave., Baltimore, MD 21218. 

WIN's Special Double Issueon Health Care with 
articles by Ron Dellums, Claudia Dreifus and others 
on occupational safety and health, women's health, 
rural medical alternatives and more. Order now in 

bulk for distribution to friends and co-workers. $1.00 
each for 1-9 copies, 40tf each for ten or more plus 

20% for postage. Sendordersto: WIN, 503 Atlantic 
I Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 

THE STUDY KIT FOR NONVIOLENT ACTION, pro¬ 
duced by War Resisters League/West contains 

articles on the theory and practice of nonviolence, 

both personally and politically as well as accounts of 

the successes and problems of contemporary non¬ 
violence. Articles and pamphlets by Camus, Gandhi, 
Gene Sharp, Barbara Deming, Mark Morris, George 
Lakey and the WIN double issueon Seabrook are to be 
found and much more as well. Send $2.50 per study 
kit to WRL/West, 1360 Howard St., San Francisco, 

CA 94103. Special rates are available for bulkorders 
so order them for your study group, teach-in, or 
classroom. 

Kansas City Nonviolent Studies Institute Book Store 
I closed it's doors last year. However, there are still lots 
I of good books and pamphlets available at unbeliev- 


PHODUCTS 


Have you read the Alternative Christmas Catalogue? 
Synetics? Deschooling Society? Write TJPIRS, c/o 
WESPAC, 151 E. Post Road #122, White Plains, NY 
10601. 

"Hold the Baloney— Live Without Trident" T-shirts 
in 7 colors. Submarine sandwich design was big hit at 
Louisville Conference. Sizes S-M-L-XL, pre-shrunk. 
$7.00 postpaid. Live Without Trident, 1305 NE45, 
Seattle, WA 98105. 

PEOPLE'S ENERGY is: a No Nukes/Sane Energy 
1979 Calendar; 14 exciting, original six-color art¬ 
works illustrating such topics as Waste, Seabrook, 
Disarmament, Appropriate Technology, Energy 
Economics; a holiday season fundraiser for grassroots 
groups across the US; an educational and outreach 
tool; an organizing and solidarity-building resource. 
Orders: $3.50 retail, $4 individuals by mail; energy/ 
social justice groups $2.10each for 8or more prepaid; 
profit businesses $2.25 each. Syracuse Peace Council, 
924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 13203. (315)472-5478 

'To bring homethe big issues on personal terms:" 
songs for women, activists, spiritual seekers. Joanna 
Cazden HATCHING on Sister Sun Records, $6.60 ppd 
from Olivia Records, 2662 Harrison, Oakland, CA 
94612. 

FREE —The Flats Workshop Graphics Catalogue 
(Winter) with free Xmas postcard samples. Write. PO 
Box 13, Kingston, Rl 02881. 


SERVICES 


Freelance editing or writing jobs wanted. Will re- 
writeoredit manuscripts, theses, dissertations, 
anything, but will not do your research. Marty Jezer, 
c/o Morton, 266 VilleneuveOuest, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. 

The Brandywine Peace Community and Alternative 
Fund is a nonviolent resistance community (both 
live-in and extended). We are working for peace, 
disarmament, and a changeof values and priorities 
away from war and its preparation to an emphasis on 
peace, social justice, and people's needs. 

Brandywine sponsors educational programs, 
action campaigns, and public demonstrations in 
order to highlight the moral, political, and economic 
imperativeof disarmament. Additionally, the group 
is making a positive statement with its alternative 
fund. This fund, comprised of refused war taxes, 
personal savings, and group deposits, makes 
interest-free loans to social change and service 
groups (primarily in Delaware and Chester Coun¬ 
ties, PA). Contact: Brandywine Peace Community 
and Alternative Fund, 51 Barren Rd., Media, PA 
19063. 

Prospective law school graduate seeks full-time 
movement work. Experience: organizing, publish¬ 
ing, fundraising Interests: feminist, health, labor, 
peace conversion. Contact. Gary Mitchell, 10 Brook- 
side Ave., New Brunswick, NY08901 (201) 
249-7671. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Social changeorganization dealing with prison 
needs. Full-time volunteers needed —some typing, 
bookkeeping experience helpful Flexible hours — 
growth opportunity. Will soon be paid. For further 
information call: (212) 462-5231 or write: Keep the 
Faith Cards, 385 E. 16th St., Apt. #1-H, Brooklyn, 
NY 11226. 

Two store coordinator positions open November 1, 

December 15. $75/week. Tenure. 1 year. Writeto 
Search Committee, Sam's Belly Food Co-op, 427 E. 
31st St., Baltimore, MD21218. 


Executive Director for Nuclear Information & 

Resource Service (NIRS) in Washington, DC. The 
Nuclear Information and Resource Service is a new 
non-profit organization which will provide informa¬ 
tion and other assistance to local citizen groups 
concerned about energy issues. The Executive 
Director will coordinate the activities of a seven per¬ 
son Washington DC staff in addition to helping to 
select and subsequently supervise a seven person 
regional field staff. $12,000-$18,000, medical in¬ 
surance, vacation. Send resumes to: NIRS, 1536 
16th St., NW, Washinton, DC20036. 

HOUSEPARENTS WANTED. Coupleor single 
person. Live in, work with formerly "delinquent" 
teenagers in small family-style settings, and help 
organize self managed business employing the kids, 
preferably housing rehabilitation. Salary 
$600/month plus room and board and medical 
coverage, negotiable. Call or write Frank Lindenfeld, 
Community Federation for Self Help, 210 S. Walnut 
St , West Chester, PA 19380. (215) 436-8824. 

FUNDRAISER WANTED-Quest: a feminist 
quarterly, (a 501 (C) (3) organization), is looking for 
a fundraiser who can work on a commissioned basis. 
In its fifth year, Quest is an independent journal 
publishing feminist theory and political analysis. 

Join us in a unique work experience. Our only re¬ 
quirement is enthusiasm! Contact: Alexa Freeman, 
POBox8843, Washington, DC20003, (202) 
293-1347. 


WHILE THERE 
IS A SOUL IN 
PRISON 


One 1979 desk calendar is both 
practical and idealistic: the War 
Resisters League calendar. Mea¬ 
suring 5Vi" by 8 V 4 ", it [ has a 
page tor each week and is hand¬ 
somely produced with many 
striking illustrations. Its spiral 
binding enables it to lie flat. 

But much more important is 
its text, which is written by 
Martin Luther King, Robert 
Lowell, J udith Manna, Dave 
Dellinger, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Emma Goldman —all prisoners at 
onetime in their lives. The "ordi¬ 
nary" prisoners are here too, 
speaking to us no longer as num¬ 
bers but as coherent beings. 
Reminding us that prison itself is 
acrime. 

Handsome, practical, moving 
and more. The 25th annual WRL 
calendar includes listings of 
peace organizations and periodi¬ 
cals, important dates in the 
history of the movement for soda 
change, and a prison reading list. 

This is a meaningful 1979 cal¬ 
endar for you and an important 
gift for your friends. Send $3.50 
for $13 for four copies) to: 

War Resisters League 
339 Lafayette St. 

New York, NY 10012 
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people'^ energy 

A NO NUKE^SANE ENERGY /97f CALENDAR 
JudtuAuE ty the Syracuse Re ace Council 

JOYFUL! BEAUTIFUL! INFORMATIVE! 

A wonderful and unique holiday present! 


Dismantlement and Disarmament 


<,' TOGETHER 
008 1HE 1st T1M£« 


* miSfSW 

PRODUCER* ’AifTH CAiinus p,sg£GARP 


PERSONAL! POLITICAL! INSPIRATIONAL! 


Powerline Struggles; Waste & Recycling; Energy Eco¬ 
nomics; Seabrook - four of the 12 topics illustrated in 
3 colors by different artists in People's Energy. Strong 
connections are also made between sane energy and 
basic social change. 

Also: 12 topical essays; civil liberties page; music; 
energy groups in 48 states; further reading & periodicals; 
lunar cycles; over 100 historical dates; notes space; 
and the 6 color 12"x18" People's Energy Poster. The 
calendar is saddlestitched, 9"x 12" folded. 

People's Energy by mail is $4 or 3/$11. It retails for 
$3.50or 3/$3.25each. 

People's Energy is designed as a fundraising tool for 
local energy/social justice groups in the U.S. It's 
available from SPC for $2.10 each (40% off) on 
prepaid orders of 8 or more. 


Order from: Syracuse Peace Council (315) 472-5478 
924 Burnet Ave., Syracuse, NY 13203 


I Enclosed is $-for-calendars at $4 or 3/$ll. 

■ Also enclosed is a contribution of $_for your 

I work. 

| Enclosed is $ -for calendars at $2.10 each. 

I This rate only for groups ordering 8 or more prepaid. 

1 Name. . . .. 

l 

I Address. 

J City.state.Zip. 


| We will also send gift cards. Please use a separate | 
I sheet of paper and specify who you would like the , 
■ calendar sent to and how the card should be signed. . 






TO 




/ 


N3M6_ 

cHy_ 

tiP _ 


Send +o WIN Magaz-i na./S~03 Atlantic Ava. /Brook lyn,A/y 112 l*7 


Now available for 1979, 
the Nonviolent Struggle 
Around the World 
calendar...in Spanish! 

This is last year's War 
Resisters League calendar, only 
updated for 1979 and trans¬ 
lated. It gives 50 dramatic, con¬ 
temporary examples of nonvio¬ 
lence in action, in the words of 
the participants themselves. 
From Seabrook to the Sahara. 
From war resistance to women's 
rights. Nonviolent struggle has 
proved itself. That's the 
message now available in 
Spanish. 


This is a great opportunity for 
Spanish-speaking people to 
learn about the international 
nonviolent movement. It can 
also be handy for all those w t ho 
are trying to learn Spanish. 

(J ust place the English text 
next to the Spanish, etc...) 

The calendars cost $2.75 each 
and the proceeds will to to sup¬ 
port the work of the War Resist¬ 
ers International. 

Send you calendar orders now 
(along with a check) to either; 
War Resisters League, 339 
Lafayette St., New York, NY 
10012 or Beverly Woodward, 

148 N. Street, South Boston, 

MA 02127. 



Mrs. Nurtjahja Murad has been 

IMPRISONED 
WITHOUT TRIAL 

in Indonesia since 1968. Her 
“crime”: being married to the 
younger brother of an opposition 
political leader. 

Nurtjahja Murad and half a 
million other “prisoners of con¬ 
science” are in jails around the 
world, not for anything they’ve , 
done, but for what they believe. 1 
Help us help them. Write— 


AMNESTY 

INTERNATIONAL 

2112 Broadway NY, NY 10023 • 212-787-8906 
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WIN(’S) SOMETHING 
NICE 

FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 






It’s that time of year again—when people’s hearts and minds turn to the problem of finding gifts for relatives, friends, and other 
loved ones. If you’re like most of us, you wander through the darkness of the holiday shopping season like a modern-day Diogenes, 
lamp in hand, searching not for an honest person but for a perfect gift for the difficult-to-buy-for person on your list. What you want is 
a gift full of spirit, hope, and commitment for the future. 

Look no further! This year share WIN with your friends and loved ones; it’s a gift for the holidays that gives all year round, with 
news, analysis, and reviews about the people and events that shape the movement for social change. Give one, two, three or more 
gift subscriptions to WIN—and receive a bonus for yourself. 

If you give one gift subscription you can choose a free book from among: 

THINKING LIKE A WOMAN by Leah Fritz. Essays on feminism and education with an afterword by Barbara Deming. 

DEMILITARIZED ZONES edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. Poetry, prose, art and photography by Vietnam veterans. 

HARVEY WASSERMAN’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES by Harvey Wasserman. A people s history of.the United States. 

Give two gift subscriptions at $15 each (or one w r hile renewing your own sub) and choose any two books; three gift subs will bring all 
three books your way. And just to make the deal even sweeter, you can give a fourth subscription for the reduced rate of $12; plus any 
subs you give past four will cost you only $10 each! 

We’ll send a lovely card announcing your gift. 

WIN’s something nice for the holidays. And isn’t giving what this season’s all about? Just fill out the order form and send it back to 
us along with your check. Add a contribution to help the staff catch up on salaries so they can rest a little easier over the holidays and 
WIN can start the New Year in robust financial shape. 

Many thanks to all from the WIN staff and editorial board for your continuing and generous support and have a happy holiday 
season. 


In peace, 

( Q 'J l/ick O /\ov€u2_ 


Ed Hedemann 


Vicki Rovere 
WIN Editorial Board 


Elliot Linzer 



□ Enclosed is $_for_gift subscriptions to WIN. Please send me my bonus book(s) checked below. (Remember 1 book for 1 sub, 

2 books for 2 subs, 3 books for 3 subs. A fourth sub costs $12 and any additional subs cost $10. The renewal of your own sub counts 
toward the total!) 

□ Thinking Like A Woman by Leah Fritz. 

□ Harvey Wasserman’s History of the United States by Harv ey Wasserman. 

□ Demilitarized Zones edited by Jan Barry and W.D. Ehrhart. 

Send a gift card signed:__ 

□ While I’m at it, extend my WIN subscription. 

□ Enclosed is $_as a contribution so you can all enjoy the holidays. 

Name.___ 

Address____ 

City_Zip. 

Send gift subs to: 

Name___ 

Address____ 

City___ Zip. 

Name._ 

Address_——-— 

City_ Zip 

Name___ 

Address ___ 

City_—--Zip 

Name_ _ _ 

Address___ 

City _ Zip 

Name____ 

Address___—- 

City __—---Zip 

Enclose a separate sheet for additional subscriptions. 































